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Physical Efficiency 


is now recognized as an educational goal that is even more fundamental 






harking back to the old ( rreek notion of “harmony in the development 





than mental discipline. This is neither a passing fad nor a conscious | 





of human functions. It is simply another form of the belated demand 





for conservation, applied to the one thing in the world that needs to be | 





conserved most carefully man's power to produce. Allow that to 












become impaired and you nullify every other result of edueation. 














A vivid statement of the necessity ol p! ysical ett iency, both to the ind 





vidual and to the nation, is the corner-stone upon which is built The 





Health Series of Physiology and Hygiene, by (Shea and Kelloge 





lor the grades). This is no treatise on anatomy and histology disguised 





as a te xthook on hygient it is the laboratory manual ot a course 1n pl Vs 





ical well-being, in which the pupils’ work and play and ‘‘physical training’ 










(in its narrower sens are the ¢ xX} riments. 





Williams’ Healthful Living, for high schools, is a living denial « 


theory that a high school course in sci nee, to he vital and coner te, has t 

















be weak on the informational side. It is exactly what the title implies— 





applied physiology Its clear application, however, to personal and public 





health enables this text to present, in intelligible and interesting form, an 






unusually rich, varied, and modern informational content. 
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Place’s Beginning Latin 








By Perley Oakland Place, Litt.D. 


Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 


416 pages. Illustrated by line cuts and half tones. Five full pages in color. 


HIS is a new type of the first 


year Latin book. It is along 


the lines that Latin teachers agree are 
desirable. It meets the requirements 
of recent syllabuses and the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on 
Classical Languages of the National 


Education Association. 


Besides giving a solid foundation in Latin, this book 
accomplishes these results: 
Justifies the time devoted to Latin study. 
Emphasizes the relation of Latin to English. 
Develops a better knowledge of English. 
Shows Roman life as compared with the life of today. 


Provides a background that will give a new meaning 
and vitality to Latin study. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


Being a facsimile of the front page of a school paper such as could be printed in your 
school—if printing outfit were installed. 





meee American Type Founders Company -—— 


Department 


Printing Aids in _ An Emblem that 
Teaching English Represents Service 


ws | 





E emblem printed below in this column 
is the trade-mark of the Education De- 
partment of the American Type Founders 


HE ability to write good English, subject 
to the rules of grammar, 1s of paramount 
importance in education, and yet if there is 


any one subject in Company. The de- 
which the public vice means service 
school pupils show —both before and 
a noticeable defi- after the installing 


of a school outfit. 
If you should be 
at all interested in 
the possibilities of 
a printing outfit, or 
should you desire 
practical aid or in- 
formation regard- 
ing the details of 
installing one, a re- 
quest made direct 
to the Education 


ciency,when meas- 
ured by required 
standards,itisthat 
of English. 

To properly con- 
struct a sentence 
by combining the 
words in conform- 
ity with rules is at 
best a difficult sub- 
ject to teach, and 
the teacher should 





Print Shop, Boys’ Vocational School, Newark, N. J. 


have every supple- Department of the 
mentary aid that will help in this work. American Type Founders Company will im- 

Let the boy take to the case the composi- mediately bring to your assistance all the 
tion he has written and set it up in type. facilities of this Company to supply you 
Every word of that composition requires the with authentic information even to the 


deliberate selection of the different letters minutest detail. Over twelve hundred super- 
of which it is composed, and the separation intendents of schools in the United States 
of words or clauses by punctuation points 18 will vouch for the educational benefits to be 
dependent upon an intelligent knowledge of derived from instruction in printing. 

the structure of language. Nothing but pre- 
cision and accuracy is tolerated in the use of 








types; and when the job is done every mis- Write for ? Suggested 
spelled word, every proper name set in lower information and § # lists of materials 
ast literature supplied 
case and every misused word or omission of 
punctuation points stares him in the face, 
and his own ignorance stands revealed in . : 
black and white to his teacher. American Type Founders Co. 
—Ap ti Rullet Indi hi 
ae LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 

Already installed in all schools. We have nothing —_ - oy Sram nan City 
for the pupils that is quite so fascinating to them Philadelphie Pittsburgh Cinctanati ~~ 
as printing, and nothing that is bringing larger re- Baltimore Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
turns for the investment. Richmond Detroit Minneapolis Portland 

W H. RICHARDSON, Supt. of Schools, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio Spokane Winnipeg 








This article is set in Century Schoolbook, a new eyesight-saving type designed for educational 
printing and advertisements. Note its extreme legibility. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE THROUGH THE 
SCHOOLS! 


oil 


BRINGING coal lamps and kitchen 


chairs from their humble homes, colored 


working people came one evening in Jan- 
uary to the Jones Public School in Chester, 
Pa. 


a community service school center, one of 


When asked if they wanted to develop 
their number replied that she didn’t care 
She said: ‘‘If you 
revivals and preach the 
I'd be but these 
Why, my ole scrub-brush and 


much for ‘‘gymnasals.”’ 


} 


all would start 


Lord Jesus, interested, 
gymnasals! 
wash board they is gymnasals enough for 
me.”’ 

frank 


the community 


diseussion for and against 


service eenter, a stoop- 


Jf 


houldered colored woman rose reluctantly 


» her feet, looked solemnly upon her neigh- 


yrs and said, in a low faltering voice: 

Most of you knows what my daughter Mary is 
and And I was just thinkin’ about 
these gymnasals and things that maybe if Chester 


where she is. 
had ’em when my Mary was growin’ up; maybe 
f there had been decent dances and playgrounds 
instead of weeds and darkness and whiskey bottles 
in the lots; 


Mary and the other girls somethin’ good to do in 


vacant maybe if Chester had given 
the times when they wasn’t workin’; why then I 
was just thinkin’ that maybe Mary wouldn’t be 
what you all knows she is and where she is. 

In a previously unused and therefore un- 
finished upper room of a small outlying 
school building, this Jones Sehool Center 
has developed to be, in spirit if not in num- 
bers, one of the best of Chester’s seven cen- 
ters. In all seven the suecess thus far at- 
tained is due fundamentally to a progres- 
sive school superintendent, to generously 

1An address before the National Education As 
sociation, Milwaukee, Wis., July 3, 1919. 
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cooperating teachers and principals and 


a very responsive board of education. 


SEEING DARKLY 
The Italian Catholhie priest of Chester 
bears a deep permanent scar upon his face. 
On a dark night two vears ago he was 
ealled to his door by an Italian who asked 


‘Is this the 


When he 


stranger slashed him across the 


priest ?”’ inswered 


‘ves,’ the 


} 


cheek from his ear through his 


upper lip. 
> eh < . ] +} + +} 
Perhaps. it is in my mind only that this 
sear suggests the bitterness of misunde 
standings which have divided the !talian 
colony. Coming to see these food peopl 
face to face I became conscious of the fact 


that 


years of 


previously, in spite of twenty-three 


had seen 


Is it not 


social service, | 


them 


through a glass darkly. character 


istie of many social workers, educators and 


others and especially of many who clamor 
for ‘‘Americanization,’* that ‘‘all foreign 
, Such 
tiated unimportant fore 


rners are 


natur 


ally expected to accept gratefully whatever 


is offered by benevolent native Americans. 
Overbearing unacceptable methods spring 
such ignorance. 


from Even religious ac 


tivities are employed which foreigners re 
gard as sectarian and resent warmly. 

It was in a spirit very different from this 
that Chester’s 


community service movement 


repellent Americanization 


developed a 


social center in the Franklin Schoo! whose 


neighbors are forty to Sixty per cent. Ital 


ians. Leading Italians of all the var 


1Ous 


groups—Catholic, Protestant, free thinkers 


and many others—were searched out by an 


Italian who has become an imp 


riant per 














manent member of the community service 
employed staff. With such sincerity, frank- 
ness, good will, teachableness and genuine 
respect as could not be mistaken even by 
people speaking another language, the com- 
munity service staff members representing 
the three departments of school centers, 
community singing and Italian organiza- 
tion met with fifty or sixty Italians in a 
series of outspoken conferences until com- 
mon ground and hearty unity of purpose 


were achieved. 


WHAT THE FOLKS WANT 

Then a great ‘‘ family gathering’’ was ad- 
vertised for an early Thursday night at 
Franklin School. Italian songs printed on 
special Italian song sheets were distributed 
with the separate sheets of war-time songs 
in English. Instrumental music, voeal solos 
and recitations enlivened a program which 
even attained an extemporaneous presenta- 
tion of the tarentella by a small group of 
Italian enthusiasts led by a corpulent 
woman who was said to be seventy but 
didn’t look it or act it. The Italian Cath- 
olie priest and the Protestant Italian 
clergyman both spoke, pledging their en- 
thusiastie support. There were homeo- 
pathie doses of the spoken word and allo- 
pathie doses of good fellowship. 

Question cards in English and Italian 
were distributed and seventy-seven people 
returned them after checking what they 
would like to do at Franklin School. 
Eighteen wanted a public reading room or 
library with newspapers, magazines and 
books. National games and folk dances 
were requested by twenty-five. For mus- 
ical organization such as bands, orchestras, 
quartets, ete., seventeen expressed a prefer- 
ence. Eight signers wanted to have the do- 
mestie science room used for parties given 
by societies and organizations or by fam- 
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ilies and individuals. A elub center or 
lounging room with easy chairs, reading 
matter, games and conversation was checked 
by ten. For lessons in English fifteen peo- 
ple cast their vote. Ten desired the public 
use of the manual training room and equip- 
ment for making and repairing household 
articles. Twenty-five emphasized their in- 
terest in the ‘‘family gatherings’’ in the 
school auditorium every Thursday evening. 
Equipment for games such as checkers, 
chess, dominoes, parcheesi and various 
games in an attractive room with good 


tables was desired by fourteen. 


FRATERNITY 
‘*Fratelli Uniti,’ Brothers United, is 
now the slogan of this community service 
center in the Franklin School. Like fingers 
on one hand, like comrades and colleagues 
working unselfishly together, each for all 
and all for each, several hundred Italia: 
men and women together with the fifty 
seven varieties of other folks in this cosmo 
politan neighborhood are joyously carry 
ing forward not only the great enthusiastic 
‘*family gatherings’’ in the school audi 
torium every Thursday evening, but also an 
English class for Italians Tuesday and Fr 
day evenings, a French-Belgian group 
meeting every Friday, games and folk 
dances occasionally in the large room with 
movable seats into which three school rooms 
are converted by opening the folding doors 
between them. Community service pur 
chased a sixty-dollar second-hand upright 
piano for this room. Beautiful scenery 
for the stage has been constructed in t! 
manual training room with funds and labor 
contributed by Italian art lovers who enact 
many excellent dramas here. Unused 
shower baths are now beginning to be used 
by the young working men who belong 
the Italian English Class Dramatic Club. 





— 
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CHESTER 'S SEVEN CENTERS 

Five public schools and one parochial 
school in Chester and one publie school 
building in the adjacent borough of Eddy- 
stone have been successfully developed as 
community service centers during the first 
six months of path-finding initial opera- 
tion of the Department of School Centers 
of ‘‘Community Service for Chester and 
Vicinity.”” ‘‘Spontaneous combustion’’ 
has been largely and increasingly manifest. 
Neighbors are providing their own pro- 


grams, expressing their own desires and 


controlling these seven live enlarging school 
centers through democratic local commit- 
tees and through informal expressions of 
the prevailing spirit of democracy and fra- 
ternalism. 

Chester, on the Delaware River, thirteen 
miles southwest from Philadelphia, is Penn- 
sylvania’s oldest city. With three adjacent 
towns included in her community service 
territory, Chester is said to represent a pop- 
ulation of about hundred thousand, 
doubled suddenly from half that number 
before the war. Besides the old native fam- 
ilies thirty-two foreign groups are said to 


one 


be represented on the pay-rolls of the two 
large ship-building concerns and other in- 
dustries, largely textile. The outstanding 
unamalgamated groups may be estimated 
as follows: Colored people, 17,000 to 20,000 ; 
Italians, 8,000 to 10,000; Poles, 3,000 to 
6,000 ; Russians, 1,500 to 3,000; Greeks, 500 
to 1,000; Ukrainians and Lithuanians, in 
impressive numbers; Mexicans also notice- 
able and said to be increasing. No one knows 
the actual figures. In this ancient little city 
George Washington wrote his report and 
Lafayette had his wounds dressed after the 
The oldest building 
in continuous use in America, it is said, is 
Chester’s old city hall still standing near 
the ancient tavern which Washington fre- 


battle of Brandywine 
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quented on his journeys from Mount Ver 
non to Philadelphia. 
CHURCHES, LIBRARIES 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 


Black-robed motherly sisters now meet 
their Polish parochial-school pupils every 
morning for a few minutes’ play on one of 


the ten vacant-lot community 


‘*Mel”’ 


our department of athletics and physical 


new-style 
service centers which Sheppard, of 


education, is inaugurating. To and from 
the school, morning, noon and night, the 
Thus the 


fifty-dollar recreation center saves two to 


sisters march their little ones. 
three hundred youngsters from the crowded 
streets around the parochial school where 
hitherto they swarmed in constant danger 
from a hundred jitneys routed around this 
Polish school center. This open-air summer 
program will lead naturally in the autumn 
to a community service center in the big 
parochial school. 

At the Catholic Chureh of the Resurree 
tion the development was in the opposite di 
Fifty 
including the priest 


rection—from indoors out. young 
men of various ages, 
himself, 
**touch 
church 
‘*Hindu 


you ean not be tagged when your forehead 
Such 


played ‘‘pom-pom-pull-away,”’ 


and other games in the big 


tag’ 


basement one night ineluding 


Tag,’’ of which the point is that 
is touching the floor! ice-breaking 
age-reducing expressions of the universal 
play spirit are often used in Chester to in- 
augurate or vitalize community service cen- 
In this case they led straightway to 
this 


ters. 
weekly gatherings in combination 
church, school and social center. 

It is really in a local public library that 
another of our seven school centers is con- 
ducted. This is called the ‘‘ Dewey-Horace 
Mann School 


schools stand close beside the ‘‘West End 


Center,’’ because these two 


Free Library’’ in a city square to whose 
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open spaces our indoor games will soon be 
transferred together with movies, sings, in- 
strumental music, daneing and, we hope, 
barefoot wading by the youngsters in a 


shallow pool around the park fountain. 


ADULTS AND EVENINGS CHIEFLY 

Children, unless their parents bring them, 
have ‘been excluded from all of Chester’s 
community service activities during the six 
inaugural months, because we knew that 
the more difficult and much more needy 
adults could not be largely won if they 
understood that ours was ‘‘just another 
little playground movement for the kids.’’ 
As summer approaches, ecommunity service 


+ > ] 


seeks to minister more adequately to the 
boys and girls of Chester through fraternal 
close cooperation with the Playground As 
sociation which for a decade has conducted 
in school-yards nine daytime summer play- 
grounds for the children. 

Adults, family groups, neighborly local 
gatherings and evening activities, commu- 
nity service continues to emphasize. As 
summer approaches, school centers are 
turned literally inside out—converted into 
outdoor game rallies in ways best explained 
by returning to the Jones School in its 
humble neighborhood of colored working 
people. 

RIOTS VERSUS RALLIES 

Taken recently to the Jones School neigh- 
borhood to inspect the newly equipped va- 
eant lot into which the sehool center activ- 
ities are being shifted, Mr. T. W. Allison, 
first vice chairman of Chester’s community 
service, said: 

During the bloody race riots two years ago I 
served on this very corner as one of the special 
deputies instructed to take away liquor and fire 
arms from every negro. I chased one big black 
stranger into that little wooden house across the 
street. I got two whiskey flasks from him but not 


his gun. I did not follow him into his house be 








S I t pup t | sho | ev I 1s i h 
lead About a seor Chest s ¥ 
were wo 1 or killed and at least an equa 1! 
ber among the dense colored poy it " had 
been suddenly greatly augmented by war-time 


workers from the South 


+ + 


Race antagonism and the destruction of 
community life have been replaced by com 
munity service. White leaders cooperated 
with colored leaders recently in opening 
this vacant-lot recreation center with pub 
lie ceremonies including games by a hun 
dred playground girls, presentation of the 
stars and Stripes to the colored Boy Seouts. 
music by a loeal colored band and good 
times for every one, while the Jones School 
Center Committee sold refreshments to help 
pay for their school center piano. 

Weeds four feet tall had filled this va 
eant lot and harbored nightly such evils as 
made the place a source of social pestilence. 
Here the community service director of ath 
leties and physical education set up two 
posts for basketball goals and two for th 
volley ball net. Bringing out his twenty 
five-dollar box of balls, bats and quoits, he 
said to the assembled colored children and 
youths: ‘‘ You may play with these as soo 
as all the whiskey flasks, tin cans, high grass 
and weeds are cleared away.’’ As if by 
magic, twenty-four liquor bottles and other 
rubbish were speedily piled waist-high ir 
the alley. Evening leisure hours in that 
center have been transmuted from civie lia 


bilities to assets. 


RUSSIAN FREEDOM 
Russia gave Chester recently, throug! 
the inspiring fraternal visit of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander Zelenko, a significant definitior 
of the American field for community serv 
ice. Repressive Russia, before her rev 


olution, prevented social, intellectual, spir 





itual activities, but left her people free in 





economie industrial commercial fields 
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Consequently the preeminent feeling which 
Russians have for community and for serv 
expressed itself in some fifty thousand 
cooperative unions through which 

it twenty million families including ap 


people 


Even in 


ximately one hundred million 


and sell all their necessities. 


this giant cooperative movement 


ed over one and one half billion dol 
that 


<lucational philanthropic recreational agen- 


irs. Profits are so enormous many 


ech as in America must look to pri- 


ite charity or to publie appropriations 
in Russia supported by these coopera- 
organizations of the 


self-coverning 
ple themselves. 


AMERICAN FREEDOM 


America is the opposite of Russia in the 
fact that America has been very eompletely 
nd masterfully developed in economic in- 
lustrial commercial fields while intellectual 
spiritual social undertakings have been left 
more largely to voluntary action ; have been 
ynsidered less important ; have not com- 
manded the most highly honored or most 
argely compensated leadership. Practical 
men and practical forces at both the top and 
bottom of American industry have not yet 
realized the fact that industrial efficiency 
not stand alone; that broad inclusive 
iman efficiency is essential to continued 


that 


can 
suceess even in economic fields; to be 
a good laborer or foreman, an efficient em- 
ployee or an effective capitalist within the 
must be well-rounded, 


ndustries, a man 


free, happy and fully human outside the 


ndustries—through community relation- 


ships and leisure time activities. In Amer- 
‘a the practical fields of business, labor 
and finance have been over emphasized ; 
they need to be balanced or completed now 
by greater emphasis upon self expression 
ind upon democratic human efficiency at- 


ained 
shops and mills and office | 


Human freedom in both fi 


through communi 


and Social IS essential tf 


‘ommunity servi 


SOClal. 


Americéa finds its first, most fundamental 


} 
+ 


portuni 
dustrial 


Clalist 


upon 


undertakings, i 


music, games, athlet 


vision and democracy 


relationships and commu 


COOPERATIVE FINANCING 


Cooperative banking, organiz 


buying, selling, renting or building, 


efforts in economic industrial political or 


religious fields need not be excluded from 
To for 


community centers in the schools. 
bid admission charges and financial trans 
actions is also unnecessary and foolishly 
hampering. School centers should always be 


faithfully freely responsive to the people’s 


purposes. But no one need worry if Amer 
ican school centers remain chiefly social and 
recreational. Every state, however, may 
well emulate Pennsylvania, whose legisla 
ture very recently, upon the initiative of 
the Philadelphia Community Service move 


effect 


authorities may permit non-sectarian pub 


ment, passed a law to the that school 
lie uses of school buildings and yards upon 


residents of 


fifth 


petition by a number of adult 
the school district equal to at least one 


of the number of school pupils. Reason 


able amounts of school funds may also be 
spent in conducting school centers or in as 


sisting them. 
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RECREATION REDEFINED 
field for 


munity service but recreation includes seri- 


great com- 


Recreation is the 
ous undertakings. 
one likes to do in leisure hours. It is im- 
portant to understand that the play and 
recreation movement has changed and 
broadened very greatly within recent years. 

In 1902, in the back yard of Neighbor- 
hood House, a social settlement in one of 
the poorest quarters of Washington, D. C. 
little girls of the neighborhood brought old 


pieces of burlap and old clothes lines to 


make hammocks in which to swing their 


baby brothers and sisters under the shade 
These 


home-made hammocks were the first feeble 


trees in the hospitable back yard. 


plucking at the sleeve of the nation’s capi- 
tal city to suggest the need for playgrounds. 
Eleven home-made simple _ playgrounds 
were soon in operation and Dr. Henry 5S. 
Curtis was called to supervise them. He 
saw the need and opportunity for a national 
movement and, in 1908, a score of play- 
ground leaders from various cities were 
called together at Washington, where they 
founded the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. Theodore Roose- 
velt was its honorary president first and 
always, with his good friend Jacob Riis 
as honorary Dr. Luther 


Gulick, known and revered by all educa- 


vice-president. 


tors, was the first president, sueceeded later 
by Joseph Lee, of the Lee-Higginson group, 
Boston, time, re- 
sourcefulness and inspiring 
Dr. Curtis, was sue- 


who is still giving his 


leadership to 
the whole movement. 
ceeded some years since by our present sec- 
retary, Mr. H. S. Braucher, to whose great 
inspired spirit and untiring efficient re- 


sourceful labors the present power and 


promise of the movement are chiefly due. 


Developing rapidly, with enlarging com- 
prehension of its vital field, the playground 


Recreation is whatever 


[VoL. X. No 


and recreation movement was exemplified 
in 1918 in 3,871 playgrounds and recrea 
tion maintained with 


centers employed 


supervision by 403 American cities. 


‘“*WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE’’ 

It was internationally a new discovery 
that America made through the world war 
and specifically through War Camp Com 
munity Service. In this ‘‘Red Circle Serv 
ice,’ or W. C. C. S., the government mobil 
ized the workers, experience and expanding 
vision of the Playground and Recreatio 
Association of America. The discovery was 
that community activities and relationships 
can contribute vitally to the fighting effi 
ciency of soldiers, sailors and marines by 
rescuing their leisure hours from the weak 
ening influences of the community’s lowest 
folks 


strength-giving inspiring fellowship wit 


and forees and by substituting 


the most wholesome women and me! 
More than six hundred civilian communities 
near the training camps were thus organ 
ized by recreation leaders in such popular 
being exemplified ir 


Ways as are now 


Chester, in Philadelphia and elsewher 
among industrial workers and all the othe 
loeal folks. 


**Community 
seeks thus to continue permanently and 


Service ( Incorporated 
extend as needed the civie wisdom disco 
ered by War Camp Community Servic 
Community Service is applying to averag 
men, women and children in average com 
munities the methods which wartime ser\ 
ice proved to be essential for human effi 
ciency. 
NOT IN SCHOOLS ALONE 

Schools, public and parochial, are among 
the most important resources available f 
such community service. Even the schools 
however, need to guard themselves against 
man’s universal tendency to institutiona 
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eenters ought not to be 


ism. School 


nreached as panaceas or as unique unparal- 


leled civie resourees for community organi- 
zation. Schools should promote community 
service but not as their monopoly and never 
as something finished static rigidly-defin- 
able, not as machinery but as a method ca- 
pable of large and variable application. As 
social servants responsive to their constitu- 
ents, school centers should help to extend 

mmunity service methods to the churches, 
parks, armories, fraternal buildings, city 
hall, 


‘ries and to vacated saloons. 


to vacant lots and streets, to art gal- 


TEN DEPARTMENTS ESSENTIAL 

Nine other departments of community 
service have, in Chester, proved essential to 
he one department of school centers. 

Community singing, which is growing 
nto a broad community music department, 
has reinforeed vitally or even in several in- 
stances inaugurated the school centers. 

The Americanization department, seeking 
the better Americanization of both native 
and foreign born and drawing all classes to- 
gether in ‘‘Chester’s League of Nations’’ 
with its series of social activities inspired 
by mutual appreciation and good will, has 
both contributed to school centers and 
gained from them indispensable elements of 
strength. 

Essential to this united field is the de- 
partment of Italian Organization with its 
employed Italian leader, whose winning ac- 
ceptable work in the homes, shops and 
hearts of his countrymen has been the most 
vital single feature of the Franklin School 
‘enter and a helpful influence in nearly all 
the other centers. 

Three of Chester’s seven school centers 
have been conceived and conducted by the 
Colored Organization Department of Com- 
Its New Era Week, June 


munity Service. 
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8 to 14, with seven days or evenings in 
which the 17,000 colored people of Chester 
interpreted to the whole city the spirit and 
character of their faithful contributions to 
community life, has done for this great seg 
regated group of unrecognized good citi 
zens what Chester’s League of Nations did 
to integrate the less-excluded foreigners. 
School centers have given and received es 
sential help in this. 

Athletics and physical education, inaug- 
urated in April and thus one of the young- 
est of the ten departments, is not only pur 
posing to help Chester’s splendid school 
leaders in promoting physical education, 
playgrounds and modern recreational de- 
velopments in the schools but is now leading 
all departments in the shifting of school 
center activities for summer time to school 
yards, vacant lots and parks. 

The hospitality department with others 
is now helping to promote block parties 
with street dancing, booths, decorative lan- 
terns and festivities; community picnics; 
river boat excursions; hikes and street-cor 
ner open-air sings to which the school center 
forces are now transferring their attention. 

A community motion picture outfit has 
been purchased to help in broadening school 
eenter groups, fusing them with other ag- 
gregations of people and extending the 
school center methods of community service 
to an increasing number of local neighbor- 
hoods and to institutions and organizations 
which may desire to use our movies to pro- 
mote enlarged attendance upon their own 
activities. 

Community clubs or ‘‘dry saloons’’ of 
which there now are two im Chester, with 
one or two others in prospect, are similar to 
school centers in spirit and in many general 
characteristics. They are successfully pio- 
neering in the line of public forums, demo- 
eratic self-determination and toward ulti- 
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mate self-support with the hope that this 
department of community service may help 
to make over some of the very wet, very 
numerous, crowded, old-style saloons of an- 
cient Chester into community service ¢lub 
centers somewhat similar to school centers 
but open every day from 11 a.m to 11 P.M. 

For business management, including fi- 
nances, printing, postage, office functions, 
publicity and coordination, the office man- 
ager and her department are essential! to all 
other branches of the service. 

The community organizer or chief execu- 
tive, delegated, paid and directed by na- 
tional headquarters of ‘‘Community Serv- 
ice (Incorporated) ’’ at 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, 


at work in Chester and the one through 


was the first executive set 


whom all the nine other departments orig- 


inated and are developed. 


COSTS AND LOCAL RELATIONS 

About forty 
must be raised locally 
municipal and educational authori- 


thousand dollars annually 


county, 
ties, from industries and from private or- 
ganizations and individuals 
current program. 
ready being discovered and employed. All 
the present staff, loaned by national head- 
quarters, are needed for other cities when- 
ever they may be spared from Chester. 
Departments or program features may be 
taken over by independent local groups. 
‘‘Community Service (Inecorporated)’’ is 
alert to be in Chester and everywhere a dis- 
appearing service—promoting local self- 
sufficiency and continuing to lend only 
such counsel and aid as may be necessary 
to assure adequate permanent local devel- 
opments. 
\ NEW PLAN SUGGESTED 
Question.—Instead even of the admirable 


public departments of recreation and of 


possibly from state, 





to sustain the | 


Local executives are al- 
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pany such as the local governing committes 


of Chester’s Community Service 


this quasi-public 


funds and 
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body administer certa 


functions of the 


- 4 


publie 


schools and municipalities in appro 


coordination with such private forces as it 
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parks, 
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orders, churehes 


philanthropies and with county an 


departments of welfare, 
and Americanization ? 


missioners do wisely to appoint loeal 


munity 


de partn 


likewise delegate the management 
school centers to the 
ice organization ? 

Precedents abound in appropriations 


publie 


Servi 
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own trustees. 
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Would not elt 


Might not the school 
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grounds and hospitals administered by the 


local Community Serv 


1) 


Subsidies to private agencik 


are, of course, evils to be avoided and 


plan suggested here is in line with the pres 


ent practise 


agreed rates of payment for 


of displacing 


lees measured and supervised by 


officials 
In t 


Chester 


ample, 


group 


he local 


’s Community 


there 


including labor leaders, 


Is 


or 
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verning 


subsidies 


pub 


Service, for 


committe 


broadly-representat 


women, the mayor, the superintendent 


schools, captains of industry and of | 


influent 
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ness and representatives soon to be elec 


by the ten democratic departmental 


mittees 


eolored people and others. 
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definite ser\ 


Greeks, Russians, Poles, Italians 


Such a 
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‘ 


with Pennsylvania’s progressive gover 
William C. Sproul, as its present chairm 


stands safe above the storm clouds of pett 


polities and selfishness. 
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represents great 
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It is 


progressive, idealistic, free for unhampered 


garded and unenlisted in civie action. 


quick adaptation to altering or to newly 
apprehended needs. Especially it is a cen- 
tral unified efficient free force striking at 
evils and pounding for progress, not with 
the weak open hand, its fingers scattered 
tne fist of 
separate, 


With an 


cil’’ meeting monthly to bring together the 


hit 
wu 


coordinated 


but 


with closed 


power, its fingers distinet 


drawn together. ‘‘advisory coun 
representatives of all social service agencies 
and with thirty-three working committees 
comprising 454 men and women from all 
neighborhoods and all classes, Community 
Service already represents the people of 
Chester and vicinity more fully and faith- 
fully than any other agency. 

FOR BIGGER CITIES 


In Philadelphia a new philosophy or 
method of community service is being de- 
veloped by its chief local executive, Mr. 
Fred Barnes. Toward the discovery of this 
important plan Mr. Barnes was started, I 
suppose, by his earlier successes as recrea- 
tion director of South Bend, Ind. 


Ade’s testimony may be pertinent that ‘‘all 


George 


great men come from Indiana; the greater 
they are the sooner they come.’’ Of the 
Bend, fifteen are 
used as social centers and from them comes 


sixteen schools of South 


a large proportion of the real government 
of the city. 

In Philadelphia Mr. Barnes found some 
social service agencies at 


five thousand 


work, including about twelve hundred dis- 


tinetly welfare agencies. Another parallel 
rganization did not seem to be desirable. 
Upon the other extreme of Philadelphia 
the 


munity, people are crowded rather dismally, 


life, however, in average local ecom- 
with too little recreation or opportunity for 
If these 


themselves, 


adequate wholesomeness of life. 


local communities organize 


1? 


Barnes, all 


Mr. 


forces will be 


thought 
coordinated by 
mands for needed local service 
that 


and definite social agencies must he 


mH and so) 


‘ut and efficient to meet the 
numerous, probably, that team play must bi 
developed, in place of any possible duplica 


} 


tion, to enable the **thin red line’’ of serv 


whole eXTe nade d 


?e agencies to sweep the 
field. 


In Taeony, 


Philadelphia, for instaneé 


in an industrial community around the 
Mr. William D 
and others helped the two community ser 


Mr. Barnes and Miss Mills 


to bring about the democratic org 


Disston Disston 


factories, 
ice employees 
mization 
of a community service center in the local 
school which looks and acts like 


school centers | have described 
Philadelphia local community 
reaches further in both directions, up and 
down. Upward toward the definite enlist 
resources for neighbor 


ment of the city’s 


hood improvement and service. Downward, 
or outward, toward the organization of com 
mittees, where each city 
bloek 


of a single 


appropriate, in 
k the 


street between two nearest 


meaning by each bloc two sides 
CTOSS 
streets, 
A NEW VISION 
Nowhere have I seen anything more po 
for a 


tent for social service, for democracy, 


practicable working combination of em 


ployed with voluntary leadership than I 
Islandville, an industrial 
Philadelphia, 


employees of the Hog Island Shipyard art 


saw recently in 


section of whi re 


suburban 
built by the 
Kor 
with a group of twenty-five men and four 
Most of them 


living in houses Emergency 


Fleet Corporation. two hours I sa 
women, ordinary Americans. 
were chairmen either of special committees 
on the Fourth of July celebration or of the 


six regular standing committees on health 
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and sanitation, information, recreation, ¢o- 
operation, education, block beautifying. 
Also active in the meeting were several 
block organizers—each responsible for one 
of the ten city blocks comprised in the Is- 
Community Service Association. 
of these ten blocks, in addition to 


landville 
Kor each 
the block organizer and associate organizer 

usually man and wife—there is a block 
representative of each of the six standing 
the 
their central committees, these block lead- 
the 


committees. Through meetings of 
ers draw together representatives of 
whole local community which is also ex- 
pressed inclusively in such meetings of the 


community council as I attended. 


FOUR FUNDAMENTALS 

The fifteen or more reports which I heard 
demonstrated four important possibilities 
and four essentials of community service 
centers. Some of these I had previously 
questioned : 

1. Employed leadership by a competent 
social worker, while essential, may be com- 
paratively slight and rapidly diminishing 
though never, I believe, should it be en- 
tirely abandoned. 

2. Through 
the only forees which hold and mold 


responsibilities and activi- 


ties 
people—average Americans can be organ- 
ized in local community service groups 


which will efficiently make life worth living 
in their own neighborhoods and ultimately 
throughout the city. 

3. To realize democracy and to enable it 
to function, not politically alone, but 
throughout all the really vital communal 
concerns of human life, a method is here 
evolving which is as simple adaptable and 
Any 

an 


potentially universal as a Ford auto. 


open-minded social-visioned person 


learn the essentials and carry the healthful 


contagion from any successful center. 
4. Recreation is a vital feature because 
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everywhere so neglected or distorted, so in- 
adequate yet indispensable; but recreation 
has always included serious self-expression 
in a wide variety of worthwhile underta- 
kings and these self-discovering self-ex- 
pressing community services will find joy, 
comradeship and great achievement through 


serious unselfish service. 


MACHINE OR MOVEMENT 
Of many social service undertakings the 
beginning as move- 


2a 
»e- 


fate or fault is this 
ments, they harden into machinery. 
coming ends instead of means, they forget 
to lose themselves in service. Man’s aspira- 
tions and the earlier promises of their ful- 
filment are thus denied, and man’s further 


progress is sometimes opposed as if by a 


dog in the manger, by social forces which 
began as adaptable agencies but became 
fixed and formidable institutions. This is 


the characteristic saddening story of many 
churches, schools, playgrounds, philanthrop 
ies, Magazines, newspapers and other social 
undertakings. That arterio 


sclerosis or hardening of the arteries shall 


such social 


never disease and defeat community ser\ 


ice in the schools, let this National Educa 


tional Association become econscious and 


alert against the danger. 


FOR STRONGER SCHOOLS 

To America’s educators, assembled in this 
National Education Association, comes th: 
opportunity to help organize the democratic 
local constituents of every school into intel 
ligently cooperating progressive forces. 
Upon educational authorities who need en 
livening, these school center organizations 
may bring to bear such influences as ma} 
even make the sometimes 
school boards less like boards with a small 
‘*b’’—less board-like in the sense of being 
wooden, stiff, narrow, not bendable without 
breaking, and usable principally for fences 


unsatisfactory 
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or walls to impede motion. Even school 


janitors and engineers, who sometimes are 


to educators what barbed wire and cooties 
are to soldiers, might possibly be human- 
ized, socialized through democratie partici- 
pation with their neighbors in the under- 
standable popular undertakings of com- 
munity service centers. (In this frankness 
concerning janitors and school boards I do 
not refer to Chester, for whose educational 
leaders I feel sincere appreciation.) 
Shall not educational jelly fish become 
vertebrates and educational wish bones be- 
back 
through the schools? 


come bones in community service 


WAR AND AFTER 

What was it essentially which enlivened 
board members, janitors, principals, teach- 
ers, pupils and parents during the world 
war? Was it not community of ideals and 
purposes? Is there any fountain of youth 
and efficiency equal to democratic fellow- 
ship, human contacts, communal coopera- 
tion, to that great rhythmic sense of march- 
ing shoulder to shoulder and marching for- 
ward in dangerous, worthwhile battle fields 
of human service ? 

Can schools be adequate even in the com- 
monest accepted fields of education—ean 
children be educated really—without com- 
munity service fellowships with adults, fam- 
ilies, foreigners, poor and rich, with power- 
ful and with unimportant people, learned 
and ignorant, in short with all the common 
folks—common yet splendid as the war 
showed them to be? 

CHARLES F, WELLER, 
Special District Representative, 
*“Community Service (Incorporated) ’’ 





THE IDEA OF THE UNIVERSITY. II 
It 


ANOTHER principle of university educa- 
tion grows out of the central fact that the 
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university exists for a philosophical pur 
pose; this is the idea of its communal in 
fluence upon its members. The university 
has an atmosphere which is distinctive and 


inspiring. The union of a group of schol 


ars, young and old, to pursue knowledge in 
its broader aspects engenders a state of 


mind that is infectious and stimulating. 


This atmosphere spreads beyond the class 
room and the study into the social and the 
extraneous activities of students and fac 


ulty. As Newman remarks: 
A parallel teaching is necessary for our social 


being, and it is secured by a large school or col 


lege; and this effect may be fairly called in its 
mind. It is 


little 


an enlargement of 
field 


students 


own department 


seeing the world on a small with 
trouble; for the come from 
different different 


notions, and there is much to generalize, much to 


pupils or 


very places and with widely 


adjust, much to eliminate, there are interrelations 
to be defined, and conventional rules to be estab- 
lished, in the process by which the whole assemb 
lage is moulded together, and gains one tone and 
one character. 


Through its communal life the university 
affords the presentation of lectures by dis- 
tinguished men of learning; music in all its 
varied forms of expression; the dramatic 
art; debating: literary achievement, and 
the exhibition of paintings and sculpture. 
All such appeals to the finer sensitivities, 
and to the cultivated understanding, are 
surely as important a function of the uni 
versity as may be the more analytical ef- 
forts of the classroom and the laboratory. 
But art must be made an active interest, 
and not merely that of a passive recipient 
or spectator, and opportunity should there 
fore be given and encouraged for artistic 
Mus 


ical clubs, dramatic clubs, literary publi 


expression on the part of students. 


eations, and exhibitions of art must aim to 


arouse a sense of friendly rivalry and 
emulation that will lead to the unfolding 


of latent talent. 











As compared with athletic achievements, 


it appears that we have found too little 


stimulus for the more refined and intellee- 


tual expressions which the idea of the uni- 


versity implies. In their way athleties are 


good, for we dare not forget our bodies in 


the cultivation of our minds. Furthermore, 


athletic contests provide not only a natural 


means of expression to those who engage 


in football, ‘‘track-meets,’ and baseball; 
they likewise serve vicariously tor 
lies the tension of youthful spirits, 


pent up by the restraint that comes of sit 


ting long hours in the classroom and at the 


study table. But one of the chief reasons 


1 


for this restless ennui of student life is the 


inability of the many to find appropriate 


modes of expression while they are passing 
on from course to course, and from class to 
class, during the four years of their aca 
demic internment. If they could but find 
the means to sing or dance, act or declaim, 


r write whatever they may 


paint, compose, ¢ 
have to express, the somewhat exaggerated 


importance which now attaches to inter- 


collegiate athleties would wane. and might 
be allowed to assume more nearly the 
prominence that rightly belongs to it. 


The 


merits a larger consideration 


cultivation of ‘‘student activities’’ 


than it com- 
monly receives, though the difficulties of 
the problem are evident enough. On the 
one hand we should encourage expressions 
relevant to the communal life of the uni- 


both 


faculty and students participate. On the 


versity, involving interests in which 
other hand, to be truly expressive of a 


youthful and _ pleasure-seeking impulse, 
this activity must not be too strictly sub- 
jected to censorship and guidance from 
above, for without spontaneity it is bound 
to fail in its purpose. A certain amount of 
guidance may be helpful through wise sug- 
gestion on the part of the faculty and the 


administration, but whenever the faculty 
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exerts direct control through its special « 


partments of study, the result is bound to 


be restrictive and artificial. Student in 


terests are an infection sel 


infectious, but 


originates in the classroom. ‘The ob 


dom 
ject-lesson afforded by a rival institution 


where dramatic, literary, musical or artistic 


attainments have been successfully achieved 
is generally a much more effective means 


for starting a movement of this kind than 
effort which owes its initiation to the 


Much tact is 


this problem, and without the friendly co 


any 
; 


faculty. required to solve 


operation of faculty and students—a co 


group accepts 


Same inter 


operation in which the one 


he other as inspired with the 


and the same desires—it is doubtful 


eSTS 
whether any very significant progress will 
be secured. 

1 with a cer 


One can not but be impresse 
tain emptiness of American student-life; a 


dearth of things that ar 


interest in the 


vital, most enriching to existence 


; 
mos 


Those who have experienced the student 


life of a European university will know 
that the foreign student is much more self 
reliant and much more widely interested 

events of the day—in matters political 


literary, scientific and artistic—than is his 


American cousin. A group gathered in a 


café, or ata K neipe, directs its conversa 


tion quite naturally towards intellectual 
topics, while similar interests rarely find 
expression among the youth of American 


colleges. 
There is, to be sure, a sort of blaque, or 
pose, among our students whWth restrains 
them from evincing too marked an interest 
in the things that engage them in the class 
This is 


among the 


room. said to be earried 


English students a 
Yet the quite self 
indifferenes 


English student affects often serves but 


extreme 
Cambridge University. 
conscious attitude of that an 


cloak interests both profound and well-de- 
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It may not be ‘‘good form’ in consideration in the 
these quarters to ‘‘talk shop,’’ but it is and in the employment 


vertheless a certain pride that makes the promotions and its dismissals. 
reticent regarding matters which find our students with litt 
feels deeply, and concerning which he these matters; often 


iows much. With-us, however, it 1s in the capacity of self-a 


uubtful if this is always, or even often, deed, the trend of our univer 
“ase. One has rather an uneasy feel tration has latterly been ver 
¢ that much which is attempted, and in-_ the direction of control fr 
1 much which is made obvious by the _ the president ; he board of trustes 
ea of the university, fails to take deep 
vr abiding root in the mind of the average liey of the institutior he tenure 
American undergraduate. His superficial tice or attendance of those who mak 
expressions are all teo naively genuine to its community. Ev 
ermit the hope that they cover deep con- ternal conditions h: 
victions founded upon sound prineiples of from the hands 
easoning. Nowhere, perhaps, is this fail- years have brought 


to acquire an intellectual attitude more tacks against university 


early in evidence than in those occasional sentee bi ards, tor t 
manifestations of student opinion which manner in which the affairs 
find expression in the columns of a college sity have been managed. 
publication. The woeful ignorance of the The outery has not been w 
first principles of logic which these com- fect, and already machinery 


munications often reveal is indeed sadden-_ vised to provide for faculty re 


ng to those who regard logical thinking as’ upon boards of control, 
prime desideratum of higher education. faculty may there express 


. the shaping of policies, in 

;s vet le sents et the promotion of its own members, 
; 3 : cane ; : i ] ning of the nun ersit hude 
of students express themselves with Pi aig na - : . ‘ ae 
such difficulty and restraint, and this is a wens Ps ue “0 “ ee n 
general and wide-spread sentiment of irre- me ae nan 7 re yd 

sponsibility. Here we approach the prob ee has three distinct branche 
university control. In the Middle board of trustees, the 
ld. the students exercised students, with an 
eat influence in the control of higher president, who . 

arning. At Bologna, the first regularly between all three. While 
artered university, ‘‘the students, who trol is that of the pre 


power has passed, historically, by success 


were usually mature men, had entire charge 
ive stages through the hands of dents 


of the government of the university. They 
‘ted the masters, and determined the and faculty until 
length of term, and time of begin- of the board. 
! Their demands were of the first This body of men who are legally 
‘A Student’s History of Edu ma, WES SOTERErT, 
clergymen 
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one or other denomination of organized re- 
ligion which stood sponsor for the higher 
education of its members. Latterly the re- 
ligious influences have waned, for public 
institutions have take the 
place of the denominational college, and 
the churches have relaxed their hold upon 


sprung up to 


many colleges which they once controlled. 
The result has been the advent of the poli- 
tician and the man of affairs to whom our 
Neither 
the clergy nor the professional class of law- 


higher learning is now entrusted. 


yers, physicians, and scholars could be re- 
lied upon to collect the great funds needed 
by a modern university, nor to invest them 
discreetly so as to make them return rev- 
enues of a kind that at least might approxi- 
modern 


‘ 


mate the results achieved by a 
business corporation or through the tran- 
sactions of polities. 

Thus we find at the present day subtle 
influences at work upon a more or less re 
fractory faculty, to promote business and 
political ideas, aims, and achievements, 
none of which is truly germane to the idea 
of the university. It is somewhat difficult 
to assess these influences; and any attempt 
to trace their origin to concerted effort of 
a malign sort would be either disingenuous 
or naive. But just as the clerical influence 
of an earlier generation made constant 
propaganda for the creed and practises of 
some Christian denomination, so the poli- 
ticians and the business men who now hold 
dominion over us are ever alive to the need 
of votes and dividends. Well-meaning as 
they are in the main, their outlook and phi- 
losophy are of necessity quite other than 
those which inspire the scholar and the 
after truth. With a keen and 
mordant Mr. Veblen has recently 
analyzed this situation, in his volume on 
‘‘The Higher Learning in America,’’ and 


one is forced to admit his accuracy in much 


searcher 
irony 
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Yet the situation 
A healthy inde- 
pendence is still to be discerned in the 
spirit of academic freedom that inspires 
the scholar, who has made the worldly sac 


that he has to say of it. 


is not altogether hopeless. 


rifice of tangible assets to follow the other- 
worldly calling of spiritual and intellectual 
adventure. 
Though the 
largely ignorant of the spirit that informs 
and makes possible the institution which it 
is called upon to administer, this spirit can 


board of control may be 


never die so long as those who make up its 


community are bent upon any form of 


scholarly pursuit. In this regard the un 

versity is safe in the hands of its faculty, 
for no group of persons otherwise disposed 
could be brought to make the sacrifice of 
worldly goods which membership in such a 
body necessarily entails. To the board of 
institution may 


be efficiently maz 


trustees the appear as 


‘‘nlant’’ which must 
aged so as to turn out its quota of more or 
less skilled dubbed with th 


bacealaureate, and thenceforth allowed t 


workmen, 


propagate ‘‘safe’’ doctrines of commercia 
and political competition; but in the mai: 
the scholars who do the teaching are likel; 
to continue cultivating insight, and spread 
the thought 


which true insight always breeds. 


ing freedom of and actio1 


It must be confessed that coercion in t} 
direction of ‘‘practical’’ and technologica 
results has not been without its banefu 
effects. 

tT} 


work have been known to counterfeit t! 


Certain departments of universit) 
true coin of wisdom in a manner whic! 
raises a suspicion of too great an awe an 
Yet, « 


also bes 


reverence for the Powers That Be. 
the other hand, 
known to degenerate into license, and 


freedom has 
fancied coercion from above has sometim: 
brought a wild and uncritical opposition 

The demand for the ‘‘ practical 


sé 


its train. 
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is perhaps the most insidious influence that 
has debased the idea for which the univer- 
sity stands, because it is often so difficult 
to draw a fair line between that which is 
expedient, and that which is theoretically 
demanded. These two are so inextricably 
combined in the one thing, that it may be 
only a matter of emphasis which of them 
dominates the whole. When the business 
man sees only the useful and the practical 
results that a competent department of 
chemistry is rendering to the industrial 
world, it is not surprising that his fre- 
quent demands for investigators and ex- 
perts should tempt, now and again, a 
university chemist to ignore the funda- 
mental principles of his calling in an en- 
deavor to supply the public with what it 
appears to want. Yet when a science be- 
comes merely technological in aim, it is 
limited to the sum of knowledge already at 
its disposal, and can thereafter proceed only 
through the production of new combina- 
tions and arrangements of the old facts and 
formule. Let a discovery be made, and 
at once a readjustment and a reorganiza- 
tion of the code is in order. The technolo- 
gist who has lost his birthright of scientific 
vision is then at a loss, for he is no longer 
an ‘‘expert’’; his career is ended. It only 
requires a new idea, practically demon- 
strated, to force the issue of renewed 
thought and creative effort. 

With the great mass of organized scien- 
tific data, brought together by modern re- 
search, it is possible for individuals, de- 
partments, to some extent even institutions, 
to thrive on the products of other minds; 
and it is quite well that they should. 
Only, be it remembered, this is not the 
function which the university is called upon 
to perform, and which in the long run it 
must perform if the business man himself 
is to be satisfied in his craving for ‘‘re- 
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sults.”” However little the commercially 


minded person may realize his immens: 
debt to the scientist, the philosopher and 
the humanist, he would soon be checked in 
his course if the ideas which they are wont 
to create for him did not continue to perco 
late through the methods and achievements 
of his retinue of experts. We need harbor 
no fears as to the ultimate responsibility 
resting upon the cloistered scholar, but it is 
for this reason all the more irritating to him 
to find that his function is so imperfectly 
understood by those who eventually profit 
from his thoughtful efforts. In common 
justice to the scholar, he should be made 
known, and his calling dignified and re 
spected according to its merits. The bring 
ing together of the faculty of a university 
and its board of business administrators is 
a step, at least, in the direction of edu 
eating the business world, and the political 
world, so that they may comprehend whence 
come the germinal ideas upon which they, 
in their several practical ways, are traffick 
ing. But only after public opinion has 
come to regard the true scholar, like the 
true artist, as a man of genius who suffers 
the eclipse of his productive powers if he 
is confined by regulations and the ex 
pedients of a routine; if a time-check is 
placed upon his work, and the machinery 
of bookkeeping absorbs his attention and 
effort ;—only thereafter can we hope for 
that sympathetic approval which will at 
least guarantee the scholar’s freedom to 


~ 


pursue his work without the eramping 
strictions due to a constant demand for 
‘*results.”’ 

In the promotion of this attitude towards 
scholarship the president or titular head of 
the university has a special function and 
duty. Chosen, as is usually the case, from 
the ranks of the faculty, he may be ex 


pected to understand the spirit and the in 
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t the scholar, while in his posi- 


ol 
tion of mediator he can prepare his board 
of and to par- 


ticipate 


‘ntions 


trustees to know the faculty, 


in some degree in its aspirations 


and efforts. 
But of 
has another side. Not only should the ig- 


norance be dispelled which commonly pre 


democratic control 


the 


(jue stion 


i a board of commercially and polit 
ically minded trustees; there is equal need 


of enlightenment on the part of the faculty 


in regard to the economic and financial 
problems that confront the administration 
of the university. In the frequent out- 


bursts of censure directed against the ad- 
disgruntled 


more or less 


faculty, it sometimes ap- 


by 


the 


ministration 
members of 
pears to be assumed that all might be well 


we could but adopt the simple expedient 


if 

of abolishing the administration. Let us 
do away with the heavy ‘‘over-head’’ 
charges now required to maintain the 


president and his retinue of clerks, the ma 
‘ office traveling 


expenses 


force, ’* the 


of 


chinery of the 
‘*representation’’ 


te. and let the 


and social 
at conventions, ceremonies, ¢ 
funds that from endowment 
tuition be collected and distributed by the 
in the payment of such stipends 
fit to au- 


accrue and 


faculty 
and appropriations as it may see 


thorize. 
But 
Funds may be wasted upon the machinery 


this simple expedient is too naive. 


of ‘‘up-keep’’ and ‘‘over-head’’ charges, 


but too few critics understand what they 
are and what they mean. 
vear of 1915-16 the nine universities of the 
state of New York made a total expendi- 
total of 


For the eollege 


ture of $12.565.506.44. while the 
salaries paid for instruction was $4,184,- 
765.19, and only one of these nine institu- 
tions devoted more than half of its expendi- 
tures to the costs of instruction, which at 


‘‘over-head’’ and ‘‘up- 


least indicates that 
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be dismissed 
While 


may 


lightly 
the 


keep’’ charges can not 


from the reckoning. members 


of a university faculty know some- 
thing of the prevailing salary-seale, and 


the amounts appro 


something 
priated to 
purchase of books and equipment, they are 


apt to know li 


reailze 


various departments for the 


ttle or nothing of the costs of 


administration, of buildings and grounds, 


of heating and lighting, and of many other 
details of the necessary expenditures by the 
utile to assume 


university. It is therefore f 


that if all these matters were to be thrown 


into their hands by the abolition of the ad 
ministrative offices of control, a new and 
righteous era would dawn in which the 


faculty would be likely to find adequate 


means for the support of itself and all its 


On the contrary, after a period of 


the 


works. 


anarchy, we might confidently expect 


emergence of an administration that would 
proceed to exercise the same sort of con 
sort 


trol as hitherto, and in much the same 


of way. The large land, building and ps 
cuniary interests of a modern university 
be 
persons who are competent through specia 
} 


i 


ean not wisely administered except by 


training to handle such matters; and a 
ity if it be 
scholar, is exercised by him only at the ex 


posst ssed by the 


of this sort, 


pense of his true service to the university 


Yet is not so lacking in in 


the scholar 
unable to understan 


telligenece as to be 
this situation if some effort were made t 
enlighten him. If the secrecy wiicl 


usually surrounds the ‘‘budget’’ and the 





process of budget-making were abandoned, 


and the various ‘‘schedules’’ of income an 
expenditure which the treasurer of the uw 

versity is accustomed to publish from tim: 
to time were prepared in a manner les 
cryptic to the casual inquirer, some of tl 
ignorance which now prevails in the fa 


ulty might be dispelled, and a more heart 





S 
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tion between the faeulty and its’ handle it bot! 
ess administration be brought forth. good or ill 
To promote this mutual understanding troubled seas 
between the board of trustees and the uni- venture where eac 
versity faculty, it has been proposed, and rights and must perforce 
effected, that the latter body ual responsibilities. 
on the board of control. has always found lodgment 


Li 


representation without a vote does _ individualistic sentiment of 


the needs of the situation. The With the present trend of 


of the board towards its fac- world at large it but eries the 
somewhat adequate means of expression. 
unless there be free cooperation must share in the government 
full acceptance of joint respon- tutions which they serve, and 
for all actions taken. There are are charged with 
rtain obstacles in the way of effecting must in their 


ese adjustments, such as alterations of more clear]; 
he university charters permitting mem- how it functio 
ers of its faculty to assume the responsi products of the mind wl 
ities of trustees, and we should not tial raison d’étre. 

‘t too rapid, nor wish for too revolu- Ropert Morris Oapen 
narv. results. Neither should we be im PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 

, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


To be 


ati if the democratie trend towards a 

free participation of all members of the uni- 

ersity community in the administration of 

ts affairs is not immediately crowned with EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

RURAL LORE SURVEYS BY WELSH 
CHILDREN 


iceess, Even with an enlightened con- 
tituency, democracy is a difficult form of Tu 
Education 
ministration, a ‘‘benevolent despot’’ pos- it is 


vernment; and as regards university ad 
about 
sessing the requisite tact and discernment periment whi 
encompass the problems and aspirations 4 enter 
th of his board and of his faculty, may 


} 
at 


1 
+ 


le to steer a smoother course than a 
lemocratie administration is ever likely to 
nd. 
Yet no one can doubt that destiny points 
wards the democratic goal. The day of 
despot is over; not only because the 
‘it of our times is surcharged with in- 
dual rights and democratic ideals, but 
because of the magnitude of modern Gepartment 
authorities 


perative enterprises. Even the univer-  gpoce tend 


has grown too large and too intricate ¢9mprehensiv 


any one man, however masterful, to _ ber of original 
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and utilize to the fullest possible extent local 
familiar fields. 
relating to 


knowledge and local lore in 


To much valuable information 

local history and geography teachers and 
pupils between them have direct access. 
Hence it is proposed that the experiment 


should begin with the collection and tabula- 
tion of the local field and place names in the 
parishes in the school is 


Sut provision is also made for the 


parish or which 
situated. 
gathering together of other interesting infor- 
i historical or traditional character 


These mate- 


mation of : 
bearing on life in the district. 
rials, when collected, will be tabulated with 
the aid of a 6 inch ordnance map, copies of 
which be all schools 
taking part in the experiment. The record, 
when complete, should form a kind of local 
Domesday Book to be deposited ultimately in 
the National Wales, a duplicate 
being retained for use in the school. 

The scheme, which is calculated to quicken 


will supplied free to 


Library of 


the interest of children in their surroundings 
and has been in course of preparation for the 
last two years, has been submitted for critical 
examination to, and is approved by, some of 
the leading experts in connection with the 
teaching of geography and history in this 
country. It is also in line with the work, on 
the above subjects, which is being done at the 
present time at several of the University Col- 
leges and secondary schools in Wales. Besides 
being authorized by the Board of Education 
it has already received the warm approval of 
the Board of Agriculture, the Director-Gen- 
eral of Ordnance Survey, the Cymmrodorion 
Society and the Committee of the National 
Eisteddfod of Wales, to be held next year at 
The latter committee is so impressed 


Barry. 
with the value and the importance of the 
scheme that it has decided to offer a prize 


furthering it. This sum will be 


(consisting of books for 


of £25 in 
awarded in prizes 
the school library) to the schools in Wales 
which send in the best collections. 

AN AMERICAN TECHNICAL SCHOOL FOR 

CHINA 

A reEPoRT has been furnished to the Boston 

Transcript by T. J. D. Fuller, Jr., district office 
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and Di 


ign 


Bureau of For 


manager of the 
mestic Commerce, from Julean Arnold, cr 
mercial attaché at Pekin, which says: 


The British have established at Hongkong th 
Hongkong University, which carries a very strong 
engineering department equipped by British manu 
facturers and they aim to train Chinese students 
to understand British standards, British machinery 
British methods. It is a very successful ir 
stitution. 

The Germans, prior to the war, maintained at 
and 


and 


Shanghai an engineering and medical school 
were doing a very high-class work in this conne 
tion among the Chinese people. They also have 
built up at Taingtau schools of a very high class 
according opportunity for training in engineering 
and technical sciences, 

Professor Middleton Smith, of Honkkong U: 
versity, after seven years’ experience in charg 
engineering department, speaking of the Chines: 
‘*They are remarkabls 
ingenious and very self-reliant. They 
artisans, and they take an intelligent 
their work.’’ This with 
who have come in contact with the Chinese have t 


people, states as follows: 
make go 
interest 
coincides what oth 
say in regard to their ability as mechanics. 

The country is at the inception of a vast moder 
industrial development. It is not handicapped 
having to scrap old, out-of-date plants, or old « 
of-date equipment for the reason that it is a virg 
field and modern industrialism is only at its 
ginning. Thus, the Chinese are able now to start 


with where we are to-day. If mak 


we would 
deep impression upon this market in connecti 
with the establishment of American standards, 
introduction of American materials and the us: 
American methods, we should do everything 
sible to encourage in this country the education 
Chinese under American auspices in technical eng 
neering schools, and have these schools equip): 
with American machinery and materials. I ha 
our missionaries 


trying to encourage 


their educational 


been 
China in 
much as possible to technical and engineering s 


work to extend it 
jects and the results are such as to make mé 

that a number of these missionary educational 
stitutions will become substantial factors in 

industrial education of New China. 

It may be possible that such an organizatior 
the American Society of Mechanical Engin 
may find that it ean advantageously work 
the establishm« 


wit 


mission boards in 


some of our 
here in China of a high class American Techni 
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ol. In any event the time is opportune now for 


establishment in some industrial center in 
China such as Shanghai or Hankow, of a high class 
Technical School, and the 


h this school will 


(merican advantages 


accord in furthering the 
roduction of American machinery to China are 


it would pay and pay very well. 


COURSES FOR BROOKLYN TEACHERS 


PresipDENT Gerorce M. Davinson, of the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ 


School that arrangements are being 


Association, announces 
rough 
mpleted, to offer its members a large number 


higher courses of instruction for culture 
nd college credit during 
ir. Already 106 courses have been definitely 
eduled to be 
cooperation with the College of the City of 
New York, New York University, the Brook- 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, Adelphi 


e, Columbia University and the Brook- 


the coming school 


given by the association and 


1] 
res 


Other courses may be 


Botanie Gardens. 


rranged if a sufficient number of students 
ply. 
It has been the experience of the committee 
lectures and studies, of which Miss Martha 
M. Wilson is chairman, that the cooperative 
lan furnishes a wide range for the selection 
courses and provides limited numbers in 
higher better facilities, 
everal centers of tuition, and a firm founda- 
This 


found, brings the 


classes, library 
n for higher education in Brooklyn. 
utual work, it has 
nefits of a university college and profes- 
mal school within the reach of all teachers 
The college 


available 


been 


the public and private schools. 
redit 
teachers and are given by leaders in their 


courses are offered at hours 


profession. 
This year the courses of instruction will be 


rouped under general courses and_ special 


uurses. The general courses will include ele- 


nentary and intermediate courses, some of 


hich lead 


rtificates for higher licenses. 


and others to 


The advanced 


to college credit 


nd college credit courses are also included in 
this group. These generally are of full col- 
ge rank and pursued for thirty sessions. 
Included in the special courses are subjects of 
character. These may cover twelve, 


special 


thirty session 


fifteen, or 
will be organized, however, unle 
number of members apply for it 


\l md i 


members 


T) ; , yo 
The courses will begin on 


ber 29. 


Teachers’ Association will be eligi 


Only active 


bership in any of the courses at the spe 


rates offered to members. Active membershiy 


in the ciation ypen to any person e1 


teaching supervision of Brooklyn 


gaged in 


schools and to any jrooklyn resident teacl 


elsewhere in the schools of the city 


Courses have been selected this vear whic] 


will meet the needs of all teachers who 


preparing for higher 
motion license, 


cial 


es 
icense. 


positions such as 


on class 


graduat 


license, assistant 


teachers’ 
It has been arrange 
teachers may | 


time aval 


opportunities offered by 
giving many of the courses 
and on Saturday afternoons 


THE MEMBERSHIP DUES AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Ow1nca to the higher costs 


of other items of operation, 
found 


annual membership dues or 


it necessary either to increase the 
make ex- 
members 
office staff 


were at first of the impression that an increase 


tensive savings on publicatio 


The executive committee and thi 


of at least fifty per cent. in membership dues 
was imperative. Discussion and investigation, 
however, developed the following facts which 
led to the adoption of the new plan: 

1. The majority of the active 
consulted did not care 


members who 


were particularly to 


have the bound volume in their private 


braries, prov ided they could have access to it 
in the school or public library. It is believed 
that less than half of 


retain the bound volume for 


the active members 


more than one 


year. Thousands of these valuable volumes 


are being destroyed each year at rooming 
houses throughout the country, simply becaus: 
it is not convenient for teachers who do not 
have homes of their own to take care of thes 


heavy volumes. 








2. Nearly all members w were consulted 
vere anxious to be kept in closer touch with 
the work of the association and its com- 
mittees. There proved to be a strong desir 
for a good monthly magazine of live associa- 
tion information in place of the bound volume. 

3. Librarians have been anxious all along to 
receive all publicati ns as they come from the 
press and willing to pay a larger annual mem- 
ership fee for the same. 

These and other facts led to the decision to 
en roe the scope of the National Edueat on 
Association Bulletin, and to make it a monthly 
publication taking the place of both the old 
National Education Association Bulletin and 
the National Education Association Journal, 
and containing the information members most 
desire. While the cost of the new bulletin 
will be more than twice the cost of the old 
bulletin and while it will be greater than the 
cost of the National Edueation Association 
journal, the saving in discontinuing the jour- 
nal and in not sending out bound volumes, 
where not especially desired, will enable the 
association to send the bulletin to each active 
member and yet to have funds for carrying 
forward the campaign for increased salaries 
and for promoting other interests of the pro- 
fession. The membership fees remain at $2 
except that for those who wish the bound 
volume and all other publications it will be $5, 

The new plan was worked out by the ex- 
ecutive committee and office staff and adopted 
by the active members at the Milwaukee meet- 
ing. It is believed that all active members 
will appreciate the time and attention given 
to a difficult problem by the officers of the 
association, and that all will be pleased with 
the plan so carefully worked out. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

W. T. Carrincton, former superintendent of 
schools of Missouri and later president of the 
Springfield Normal School, has been ap- 
pointed director of vocational education and 
supervisor of the training of vocational teach- 
ers in the state of Missouri. 


E. J. Tayior, for six years state superintend- 


ent of North Dakota, wl ) has been engaged 
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n war work in the War Depart 
rehabilitation serv . has been elected su 
intendent of schools at Hankins 

Dr. Epwixn G. Borinc, rec vy of Cor 
University, has been appointed professo1 
experimental psychology d head of th 
< log i labor: ry Clark | versity 
succeed the late Professor Ba The s 
I tl dep riment of experin psy 
will consist of Professor Boring, Profes 


Samuel W. Fernberger and Mr. ¢ 
Pratt. 
Dr. J. F. DASHIELL, assistant professor 
psychology in Oberlin College, s bi 
yinted associate professor n charge 
( ry, at the University N Car 
succeeding in that cap y president- 


Miss Lina B. Earnart, princi 


York public school, has been 


f elementary education at th 


Ne braska. 


W.S. Wetts, head of the Sch 
tional Agriculture at the River 
consin, State Normal School, 


ll to the Massachusetts Stat 


Ca 
Amherst as professor in ag 
tion. 


Pa M. O’GORMAN, who was 


turer in education at the University of Lllin 


has accepted the position of 
cation and psychology in the 
College. 

WE learn from the Journ 


al 


hf 


that Frederick A. Wheeler, supe rintendent 


schools in Monson and Brimfield for the pa 


seventeen years, has resigne 


d 


to accept 






superintendeney of the Longmeadow and W 


braham district at an increase in salary. 


Brick, former!) 


is succeded by Francis S. 
superintendent of schools in 
and recently in Y. M. C. A. 


and Germany. 


Ropert M. OBERHOUZER, 


Turners F: 


work in Fra 


of 


W oodbury ’ 


graduate of Franklin and Marshall Coll 
has been elected city superintendent of 


schools of Bordentown, N. 
Edgar CO. Bye, of Baltimore. 





J., 


in place 
The latter 


Hi 


tl 


VW 
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disqualified because he 


experiencs 


ning 


LAWRENCE Davis, 


BLACKBUR) 


1cceDpts 
‘ I 


ARCHIBALD Victor GALBRAITH, of the Mid 
it Concord, succeeds Rev. Dr. 
of Williston Sem- 


Hanna, for 
the faculty of 
las resigned to 

assistant education: 

A, of Philadelp! la. 
CHARLES Perrine, principal of Public School 
170, Brooklyn, has ace ofessorship in 

the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut. 
THe Association « lleviate Alumne has 
warded the Anna C. Brackett fellowship for 
next year to Miss Harriet E. O’Shea, a gradu 
the University of Wisconsin, now en- 
in research work for the Child Eduea- 

n Foundation of New York. 


THE directors of the Municipal 


f Akron have granted leave 


President Parke R. Kolbe in order to enabl 
him to aecept an invitation of the U. S. Com 
Inissioner of Educat mm to become a membe r 
f the Federal Commission for the survey of 


the educational system of Hawaii during th: 


months of October and November. Dean A. I. vear 1919-90 


Spanton, of Buchtel College, will "ve as ac tnachere and educet 
ing-president during Dr. Kolbe’s absence. f th 
Mrs. JENNY VELANDER, of the Teachers Col- education: 
lege at Skara, Sweden, is visiting the schools ACCORDING 
f the United States with the purpose of e ernce FE. } 


tablishing relations between the schools of |, the 


Scandinavian countries and America. 


Dr. CHarLes Hupparp Jupp, director of the 
school of education of the University of Chi- 
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covered merely soldiers and 


the Nye bill 
sailors who would be able to meet the entrance 
requirements of the University of Wisconsin, 
Governor Philipp’s program will take in all 
soldiers and provide for use of the university, 
private state colleges, state normal schools and 


even high and graded schools. 


To meet the demand for trained teachers 


Boston College 
School ot 


will establish this autumn a 


Education. Arrangements have 


been made with the city of Boston that grad- 


uates of approved colleges who are residents 
the 


for the first semester, 


of Boston may enter practise training 


class at Boston College 
provided they pass the entrance examination 
to the Boston Normal Then if they 
elect they enter for the second semester 
of the school of education at Boston College. 


Those WwW ho pass 


School. 


may 


all the requirements will be 
College 
Boston 


becoming teachers, 


awarded the degree of master of arts. 


graduates who are not residents of 


and who are desirous of 


as well as those already engaged in teaching, 
may also avail themselves of this opportunity 
to receive the degree of master of arts by pass- 


ing the requirements in practise and theory. 


THE court service commission of the state 


of New York 


September 27 for the position of specialist in 


announces an eXamination on 
vocational education and teacher training, in 
with a 
the 


the State Educational Department, 


salary of $3,500. 


position are the inspection of day and even- 


The general duties of 


ing voeation schools and the promotion of the 
establishment of various types of vocational 
the state of New York. The ap- 
pointee will be required to assist in the organ- 
courses for the 
training of Candidates 


must present evidence of graduation from an 


schools in 


ization and supervision of 


industrial teachers. 
approved college and evidence of special train- 
ing in the field of industrial education. Pref- 
erence will be given, other qualifications being 
equal, to candidates who possess a civil or 
mechanical engineering diploma. Preference 
will also be given, other qualifications being 
equal, to candidates who have had practical 
experience in the trades or industries. Candi- 
dates must have had at least five years of ex- 
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perience in teaching or supervising industrial 


schools or industrial teacher-training classes. 


They must be familiar with the requirements 


of the federal vocational law and the New 
York state vocational law. The appointe 
will be expected to travel in extending voca 


able to present the 


Candidates 


tional schools and must br 
subject before public gatherings. 
will be rated on their education, experienc 
They may be re- 


of their 


and personal qualifications. 
written statement 


duties of 


quired to make a 
the position. In- 
ar d 


all statements of experience will 


conception of the 


quiry may be made as to their character 
ability 


be subject to verification. 


and 
They should present 


evidence of their accomplishments and experi- 


ence. An oral interview may be required. 
Open to non-residents. 
ACCORDING to correspondence of the Asso- 


ciated Press reforms in the Japanese languag: 
school system of Hawaii were decided upon at 


The 


Japanese educators plan to Americanize the 


a conference of forty-five teachers. 
schools and to stress the work of inculeating 
American ideals in their pupils while retain- 
ing the privilege of studying their languages 
a normal 


and culture. The establishment of 


school for Japanese teachers, with at least 
part of the staff to be composed of Americans, 
is to be taken up immediately. It was unani 
mously determined that more attention must 
be paid in the Japanese schools to the teach 
ing of American history, ideals and customs 
and the The 


clearly presented to the teachers by R. Moroi., 


English language. issue was 


Japanese consul general, who decided that if 


the Japanese are to retain their privilege of 
° 7 
teaching the Japanese language, they will 


such a way as to satisfy 
He said the Japanese 
schools could be so that there 
would be no fear of disloyalty to the United 
States, and that the schools must be so con- 
ducted. In the last territorial legislature two 
measures were introduced for the regulation 
of foreign language schools in Hawaii. Both 
bills were killed. The Japanese asserted their 


would force 


have to do it in 
Americans in Hawaii. 
maintained 


enactment them to close their 
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schools and promised, if given time, to work 
out a system that would meet all objections. 
Tue council of the Durham Colleges, with 
of the Board of Education, ar 
taking steps whereby the work of Bede Col 
lege, Durham, in the training of schoolmasters 
will be 
University of Durham. 
licensed hall of 
graduates, and all the members of the college 


the consent 


carried on in close connection with the 
Bede College 
residence 


will be- 
for under- 


ne a 


complying with the usual university condi- 
tions will become members of the university. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


A CENTER FOR PROGRESS IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


In glancing over the catalogues of our best 
university departments or colleges of educa- 
tion one is struck by the bewildering variety 
of courses open to the student of secondary, 
elementary and kindergarten education. He 
may study under the direction of a well-quali- 
fied teacher all the multiform problems of 
school administration, the special methods and 
problems in the teaching of the many ele- 
mentary and secondary school subjects from 
Greek to household management, or he may 
do work in auxiliary or special forms of edu- 
cation such as the extra-curriculum activities, 
boy scouts, nursing, ete. 

ich as the 


‘ourses for elementary and high-school teachers 


education curriculum is in 
one may look in vain for any courses either in 
As far as 


teachers’ colleges are concerned higher edu- 


college teaching or administration. 


as an educational problem does not 
It is not that there are no such prob- 
The college instructor does not have to 


cation 
exist. 
lems. 
sit long in faculty or departmental meetings 
before he discovers that aside from the prob- 
lem of mastering the content of his chosen 
field there are many problems of organization 
of material, of teaching and of educational 
administration which he must help solve. 

The reason for the omission is, however, ap- 
There is little or no demand for such 
Whereas the high-school teacher or 


parent. 
courses. 
school administrator may regard attendance 
upon courses in the theory and practise of 
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education as a direct Assistance 


; 


him for advancement in his 


pective college 


instructor might 


looked upon with suspicion 


time on graduate work in 
than 
Whether or not prospective col 
should be urged to take ec 
psychology and the 
an interesting question 


on the content of his sub 


Nurses 
pedag wy of 
ular subjex ts is 
of experiment. But it is 
pected that graduate departmen 
tion, demand from 


students. foreed 


because of a 
will be 
courses within next fi 
There 


entirely 


important rea 


from the 


is an 
apart question 


courses by 


mand for prospective 


structors, why a professorship in hig 


eation should, in the near future, 
lished in some university near the « 
heart of the nation. Graduate work educa 
means study of existing, work 
field 
surveys and comparative study, or first hand 
The 


stud es 


tion—research 


actual 


ing educational plants, often by 


experimentation in working schools, 


published reports of these comparative 
and experiments in secondary and elementary 


education during have contrib 


uted 
ress. It has 


recent years 


much to institutional educational prog 


created centers ¢ f intormation 


for progressive teach« rs and administrators 


same 


Our colleges and universities need thes« 
services and influences. 

Higher education in this country is now in 
A study of th 


a period of change. preside nts’ 


and deans’ reports of our most conservativi 


eastern unde rgraduate colleges shows that 


there is a questioning of the final validity of 
the present system of entrance requirements, 
of requirements and examinations for grad 
uation, of the election system of courses, of 
the athletic 


The discussion groups of the younger members 


and physical education system 


of the faculty in these same institutions would 


show attitudes even more hopeful from the 


point of view of rapid progress. 
Now 


more than ever, therefore, higher edu 









cation need r ervices d ictivities if 
least one research chair in higher education, 
ampis supported. The I ndful ot students 


ho seek instruction such a_ professor- 


carrying 


But 


hip vuld be of distinct value in 
studi s and exper! evel 
and research, with 


amply 


center of information 


out anv stud nts, such a chair w vuld be 
justified. In other branches, forward-looki 


had the wisdom to se 


universities have 


the basis of elections for 
contemporary 


Ww le dge. 


vancement of kn 


It is one of the glories of our system of 


private and public colleges and universities 


that there is in their very decentralized organ 
all th 


Such advantage ceases to exist, how- 


ization advantage of varied eX]* rimen- 


tation. 


ever, if there is no adequate opportunity for 


the cross fertilization of new ideas, so essen- 


tial to as a 


progress for higher education 


na B.- e.° Zs, OU 


gains very distinctly the 


whole. educational svstem 


advantage of raising 
minimum of efficiency. Cer- 
bureaucratically-minded educators would 
What 
uniformity on 


fat. A 
r 


all colleges to a 


tain 
such enforced uniformity. 


is vol 


perpetuate 


we need, however, intary 


the 


center tor 


basis of conviction, not external 


} 


research and information in high 
education would help to promote such rea- 
improvement. 


soned uniformity in progressive 


Experimentation is going on hit or miss, 
here and there, in our endowed colleges of to- 
day. More fact that th 


adoption of successful and well tried experi- 


significant is th 


ments is quite frequent, even in the more con- 
servative colleges. Higher education is not in 
need of wholesale revision or in drastic 
tion. Additional efforts are 


to let the most progressive and successful in- 


revi ylu- 


needed, however, 


stitutions and teachers have their experiments 


function more widely and effectively among 


the conservative institutions. 
of ideas at present pro- 


Cross fertilization 


ceeds in a very cumbrous manner, a manner 


J unk- 


non-as- 


long discarded in secondary education. 


ets by faculty members and deans, 


committees of scien- 


sembled and 


temporary 
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+ 1] f 
tine societies, collection o1 intormation 


questionnaires, fugitive 


way journals, these are the methods now it 
use for spreading information concerni 
college and university administrat 

te ing 






members 


lt 
UCULLY 


to the younger f 
ur educational institutions who, more and 
as faculty government advances, must 

: a 

impelling foree in the con 
lege teaching and 


lines. A uni 


versity department would, moreover, command 


regarded as the 


onstruction of e 


uous rec 


administration along progressive 


confidence than any of the agencies 


more 
above named. 

Progress in higher education would be 
siderably accelerated by such a research pr 


in a university such as Columbia 


fessorshit 


Pennsylvania or Chicago 


Ropert D. Leicu 
EDUCATION FOR INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS 


COLLEGE 


Munici] 


six years ago its board 


establishment of the 
Akron 


of directors has sought by every means in its 


SINCE. the 
University of 
° } 
into clos 


Akron ha 


power to bring academic activities 


coordination with community life. 


had a remarkable industrial growth, due t 
the expansion of the rubber industry, and 


now a city of 175,000 inhabitants, with som 


80,000 workers in the rubber factories. Nat 
urally the high wages paid attracts annually 
hundreds of high-school graduates and college 
other cities for work during 
This 

the 


students from 
has offer d 


Akron t 


young peo] 


the summer. movement 


opportunity to University of 
work out plans by which thes: 
(many of whom would otherwise be tempted 
by the lure of business to give up the thought 
of education entirely) may continue their c 


lege education on a part-time basis and at t 
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university 
industries 


bie 


the 
make it 


Doss 


r sched 


though weaker 
mere ased hnum- 
the whole plan 
numbers of 

who might other- 


Th 


ortunity. 


lly very willing to cooperate with any 


us employee by placing him on the so-called 


shift from mid-afternoon to midnig 
lowing him to take college work 
r early afternoon 


these 


idvisable ' der 


le 


ge work, 


will 


sessions 


more rapid 


Workers 


‘ . 1} 
he eve ning college 


Colleae occupied 


Pla 


me may enter 
where econside rable college work 


thus offered 


e 


of an entire ex 


Those 


years 


interested in 


courses (five or in courses in 


facturing production (four years) may reg 


-vular students in the engineering college, 


is carried on by the cooperative plan, the 


alternating by two week periods between 


college, and receiving pay for the 


spent in the factory. Manufacturing produce 


students, however, will attend college every 


and work four hours on the afternoon shift 


n these courses, while not entirely self sup 


earn the greater part of their expenses. 


ParKE R. Ko.pBe 


SOCIETY 


QUOTATIONS 


THE CARNEGIE FOUN 


Newfound 
proved t 
has been 


000,000 woul 


changes 

time by 

taken pli 
embarrassment t 
social 
known that th 
was difficult to 


dent 


aspects 


Price ett’ 


made new dis overTies 


nature of “ free 
had accepted the pen 
original assurance thi: 
them of right, as s 
sacrifices incident to the 

tic profession, were chagri 
that the pensions were off 
“noble charity,” and still 
tion, as a charity witho 
effort of the 


the financial hurricane 


trustees tf 


accompaniment of vig 
proft ssors for allege 
and explain the siti 
avoid moral res} 
of having hit 
beneficiaries. 

When the 


was definite! 


DATI 


)N 
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ment of $10,000,000 had grown to $16,250,000, 
including $5,000,000 given by Mr. Carnegie 
when the state universities were added to the 
list The total has 


now been approximately doubled by the set- 


of eligible institutions. 


ting aside of $1,000,000 of accumulated sur- 
plus and the receipt of $11,000,000 in new 
funds from the Carnegie corporation, to be 
used in terminating the old pension system 
of the foundation, and $2,000,000 for the in- 
auguration of the new plan, the feature of 
which is the and An- 
nuity Association of America.” 

The implied obligation to th 
the institutions 


expectation of 


“ Teachers’ Insurances 
teachers who 
with the 
“ Car- 


associated 


eventually receiving a 


entered 
negie pension ” is partly met by a compromise. 
The trustees in their thirteenth annual report 
explain that a sum has been set aside for the 
retirement of the 6,000 teachers who were in 


these institutions in 1915, this arrangement 
apparently superseding an earlier proposal 
that beneficiaries under the original plan 
should hereafter be limited to teachers now 
forty-five years old or older. 

The new association, which is said to be 


“now in operation,” appears to be still in an 
experimental stage. It is probable that the 
teacher who obtains a policy under it will be 
required to pay about 5 per cent. of his salary, 
the institution with which he is connected 
The Carnegie 
*‘ overhead ” 


paying another 5 per cent. 
Foundation will provide for the 
and meanwhile holds out the hope, but not the 
promise, that it average 
return of 44 per cent. on the payments made 
In short, the Carnegie Founda- 


will guarantee an 
by teachers. 
tion as originally established will go out of 
business when all of the teachers now prom- 
ised pensions under it have gone to their final 
reward. Meanwhile the will en- 
gage in the insurance business along familiar 
lines, provided the college professors in sufli- 


foundation 


cient numbers accept the proposal as to their 
seems to be far from certain 


They have been talking for 


advantage. It 
that they will. 
some time of establishing mutual organiza- 
of from the 


patronage, shifting 


once 
the 


own, free at 


their 
the 


tions 


dictation and 
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policy of the foundation. They have pro- 
duced evidence also tending to show that pri- 
vate companies can parallel the benefits of the 
new Pritchett plan, not in identical but in 
equally favorable terms. 

The situation reflects in no way upon the 
benevolence of Andrew Carnegie or upon thi 
both the 


} 
the 


soundness of his view regarding 
justice of greater material 
teaching profession the 


making it possible for eminently well qualified 


rewards for 


and desirability 


persons to engage in it. The situation is most 
eloquent perhaps of the difficulty of providing 
for the future with whatever “ expert caleul 
tion” and, concretely, of the beginning of 

new era when the realization of the possibili 
ties in the lives of the people shall not b 
dependent upon the good will or the careful 
planning of the fabulously rich. Springt 


Republican. 


SUGGESTIONS IN INTERPRETING THE 
ACT INCREASING THE TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


THe Department of Public Instruction 
Pennsylvania makes the following suggestio1 
to aid in Act of 
1919, providing for the minimum salary 
the 

f + 


commonwealth and relating to increases of 


interpreting the July 10 


very teacher in public schools of t 
same: 

(a) Teachers holding provisional certificat 
shall not receive less than sixty dollars per 
school month. 

(b) Teachers 
cates or state normal school certificates (tw 


holding professional certii 


year certificates) shall not receive less t 
seventy dollars per school month. 
(c) Teachers normal scl 


diplomas, county permanent certificates, st 


holding state 
permanent certificates or college provisio! 

certificates shall not receive less than eight 
dollars per school month. 

2. The law makes no provision for the } 
ment of the salary of tl 
teachers who hold only provisional certificates 
Their salaries are regulated by clause one 
of the act relating to the minimum. 


inereases in 
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” 


3. The minimum that may be paid to any 
eacher is fixed by the grade of certificate that 
holds at the 


gins and the increase is determined on the 


the teacher time her service 
isis of the salary paid to such teacher in the 
listrict during the vear 1918-1919. 

+. When a local board employs a teacher 
ho has been in the employ of the board of 
district the 
uuld obtain in fixing the salary and in- 


ther following considerations 
rease. 
(a) The salary schedule of the local district 
r the year 1918-1919 together with the cer- 
‘ate that the teacher now holds are the con- 
ling factors. 
(b) Where the salary paid to a teacher who 
is employed in a district for the year 1918- 
119 is in advance of the schedule of salaries 
the district for she is or 
ploved for 1919-1920, the board of school 
directors of the latter district should make as 
uitable an adjustment of such salary with 
will be 
ilifications and the im,ortance of the posi- 
n in the the local 


which will be 


teacher as consistent with her 


system of district in 
hich she is to teach. 

5. The two grades of special certificates are 
assified as follows: 

(a) Temporary special certificates are classed 
th professional certificates or state normal 
hool certificates (two-year certificates). 

(b) Permanent special certificates are classed 
th state normal school diplomas, county per- 
state 
tes and college provisional certificates. 


manent certificates, permanent certifi- 

6. The act does not make any provision for 
he increase of salaries for part-time teachers. 
Proportionate increases ought to be made; but 
within the 
The state makes 


» contribution to such increases. 


‘tion in this matter is clearly 


provinee of the loeal board. 


7. Clause two (2) of the act specifically in- 
ites that the basis upon which the increases 

r the year 1919-1920 are to be made is the 
iry list that prevailed in the district for 
school year 1918-1919 and also the grade 

f certificate that the teacher holds when such 
rtificate is above the grade of a provisional. 
8. All one-room schools situated outside of 
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cities are definitely classed as “ rural ”. others 


stats 


ndent 
of the 


may be so classed by the superint 


of public instruction after consideration 
facts relating to location and environment, 


9. The commonwealth makes appropriation 
} | 


toward the salaries of teachers as follo 


(a) For teachers holding provi 


tificates teaching in rural school 
per school month. 
(b) For teachers holding provisional 


i other than rural sch 
five dollars per school month 


(c) 


tificates teaching in 


For teaches rs holding professional cer- 


tificates or state normal certificates (two-year 
certificates) twelve dollars and fifty cents per 
school month. 

(d) holding 


diplomas, county permanent certificates, 


For teachers normal 


state 
state 
permanent certificates or ional 


llege provis 


certificates dollars month. 
10. Teachers 
(1918 


“new 


twenty per 
who were not in 
1919) 


entrants.” 


service last 


are held to be in the ek 


The VY can Oniy 


year 


iss 
with claim 
the minimum. 

11. The law does not 


stitute teachers or teachers temporarily 


cover the Cas of sup 
em 
instances salaries and in 


ployed. In such 


creases are to be determined on the merits of 
the particular case. 

12. Teachers or principals whose salary is 
paid for twelve months receive the increas 


T} : 
< 


monthly salary is determined by dividing the 


on the basis of the school month 
annual salary by the number of months fixed 
by the board as the school year. 

13. Salary for the year 1918-1919 


so-called 
(7) of 


bonuses or additional 


the act 


include pay. 


Clause seven uses the term 


compensation. 
entitles 


school 


the teacher who holds a certificate higher than 


14. Teaching in a “rural” 
a provisional to five dollars per month over 


and above what the district pays. It is a 
specific contribution by the commonwealth to 
each teacher who qualifies in such a position 

15. Where 
ployed in 
1918-1919; 


either on their 


teachers were temporarily em 


advanced positions in a district 


during and where such teachers 


own account or for the good 
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of the service are changed to positions paying among the 1,000 samples. I used from my 


less salary than the temporary employment own scale no sample lower than step four and 






attorded. the board of school directors should none higher than step ¢ ighteen, f. r the reason 
f the that I did not want any samples either better 








make as equitable an adjustment « 
matter as is consistent with the merits of or worse than Professor Thorndike’s best or 








worst; otherwise the conditions of sorting th« 





the case. 






samples would have been somewhat different 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND particularly at the upper and lower ends 
STATISTICS the scale. 
METHODS IN CONSTRUCTING HANDWRITING The results are shown in the following table 
SCALES Column A gives the values which I obtained 









In the issues of SCHOOL AND Society for from 100 judges according to the method 






February 1 and 8, 1919, I reported some re right and wrong cases and reported in my 
sults on rechecking the values of the Thorn- paper of February 1. Column B gives th 






dike and the Ayres writing scales. These new values as obtained from 100 judges a 





results indicated rather large deviations from cording to Professor Thorndike’s meth d 







the values originally assigned. In a note in Column C gives the values obtained fr 
Scuoo. anp Society for February 22, Pro- thirty to forty judges as originally reported 
fessor Thorndike pointed out that I used an- by Professor Thorndike. 






other method, namely, the method of right and 


wrong cases based on the principle that differ- . 






ences equally often noticed are equal, which is 





















different from the one originally used by him Step 4, Sample 121 4.00 1.06 
; >, 6 6.31 $.43 
and based on the principle that differences 6. # 12 7 78 4.99 
judged equal are equal. | used the m«¢ th d ol | : 126 10.22 5.57 7 
right and wrong cases because it seemed likely = ‘ - 12 5 4-40 ap 
. ; — : is 12.27 6.82 S 
that it would produce finer discriminations ‘_ @ “ 28 13.66 7 26 29 
and more aecurate evaluations. In view of 3 31 14.08 8.40 8.9 
ben =< a ie . = 13.81 740, 9.1 
Professor Thorndike’s comment of February - oo = 17 14.77 9.07 10.2 
92, | proceeded to apply his original method . eee 106 16.26 11.35 11.0 
in rechecking the values as follows: Was ip 195 16.28 10.24 1} 
a ’ 23 16.00 10.74 11.0 
Professor Thorndike constructed his seale * ws 52 16.31 11.36 12 
by having 1,000 samples of writing distributed a . 17.54 12.19 “ 
: . > , 30 17.46 12.39 11.9 
into eleven piles by thirty to forty judges so » . 4 17.36 11.94 12.9 
that, according to the opinions of the judges, oe Z 24 18.06 | 13.12) 13.1 
the differences in quality from pile to pile To “ 26 10.02 7 ao 
would be equal. From these eleven groups he “ MM, 19 17.32 | 12.05 | 14. 
selected the samples for steps seven to seven- i ef + re es | Bere + 
; 15, 47 18.57 14.31 15 
teen in his seale. He then added by further pide hs . 90 18.58 | 14.43 15.1 
experimentation a copy-book model for step or 49 19.16 | 15.06 15.1 
; ; a = SO 19.85 16.81 15.f 
eighteen and three very poor samples for steps “16 “84 19.89 | 16.36 1¢ 
four, five and six. I therefore, rechecked the gla 32 20.72 | 16.84 Lt 
) 3 ee : 17, 141 19.79 16.04 
values by having the thirty samples of steps “1g “ 395 21.88 | 17.90 
four to eighteen, together with the samples of 
steps four to eighteen of my own scale, sorted These results show, first. that the relatiy 






into fifteen piles by 100 judges. I added some  yalues of the samples as determined by the tw 
and B 





samples from my own scale so as to have more methods and indicated in columns A 





than the thirty samples of the Thorndike using 100 judges in each differ practicalls 





scale because originally these thirty were much and in the same direction. For ¢ 
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better than No. 7 according to 
and 2.50 steps better according to 
3. Likewise in step 13, No. 26 is 1.68 


eps better than No. 55 according to colum 


A and 1.91 steps better according to column B., 
as, or better 


; 


15 is as good 


Sample 89 of step 
than, the sample of step 17 according to both 
A and B. sition 
In the second place, the right and wrong judges 
e method in column A does in general pri conclusio1 
ons than the found in the 
not detract fro 


of edu 


duce more accurate discriminat 
er method, column B. This is particularly 
samples. Thus according 


the poorer cause 
A the values for 
steps, are 

to eight, or four ps; 

steps 12 to 21.58, « SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 

column A, are 


values from 8 to 17.90, 


steps tour 


parallelled 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
LCA \ 


par THE NATIONAL 

i! ‘olumn B DN COOPERAT N BETWEI BOARDS 
pproximately 10 steps. The relative orders 
are practically iden 


samples, however, 
This difference 


by the two methods. 
two methods 


limited data by 


the 


What is the cause of 
ferences shown by columns A and B, 
Jumn C, on the other? 


juestion now 1s, 


hand, and ce 
f column B were obtained by the 
method as those of column C and yet 
show discrepancies similar to those found 
A. I have discussed this point in 

with Professor Thorn- 
seem to both 


are: (1) Shigh 


vate correspondence 
and the factors that 
afford a likely explanation 


differences produced in samp 
(2) differences in groups 
ion 


the printing process, 
(3) differences in public opini 


‘ 
oT 


of writing by 


les 


judges, 
tween to-day and a decade ago regarding eities frantic 
For example, ten gehools to thi 


handwriting. 
of Eduecatio1 


the values of 
rs ago vertical writing was more generally 


and probably was thought 


The Thorndike 
us eleven vertical samples. This shift in 
he fact that the 


vorue 
ehly than to-day. 
is corroborated by t 
rated on the 


inion 
rtical samples are average 
f a step lower in column B than in column 
the remaining samples are rated only 


hile 
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uld be 
highest 
stated in 


Hall. Th 


lias Well 


responsible to the ; 
York state 


de Isilon 


court in New 
an important 


Publie edueation would thus become a city fun 


tion exposed to the current taint of municipal poli 


ties, and to any and every mismanagement that 


may prevail in city departments 


W isconsin’s 


function, 


heory embodied in 


hat education is a state 


be put into one grab-bag with 


age and pol tical 


patron- 


sac redly safewuarded is a 


function in order that the 


children may remain for all time the preferred 


creditors of the state. 


Thus far I have asserted the independence 
t 


board from city politics and from th 
I have 


entire 


ot the 
government. 


the 


regular machinery of city 


stated that the board represents 


eltizenship 


rather than the temporary city 
Now it 


citizenship, when selecting 


government. is equally necessary to 
emphasize that th 
the board, expr ssly delegates to it its author 


ity with regard to the management of the 


public schools. There is a tendency, which 
appears to be appreciably increasing in speed 
and vy lume, to withhold or to take back public 
delegated to the board. Be- 
debate 


all the citizens, 


functions thus 


lieving in the value of public upon all 
questions of public interest by 
asserting the inviolability of the Anglo-Saxon 
right of petition, I nevertheless can not wit- 
this tendency on the part of citizens or 
bodies of citizens gathered together in various 
societies, cl associations, to attempt 

thre 


to decide school 
without a distinct feeling of apprehension for 


ness 


ubs and 


management for board, 


the future interest of American children. 


A continual repetition of alleged “ public ” 
petitions or demands by little groups of citi- 


zens, who are not the public at all but merely 


self-constituted soviets, inevitably engenders 


contempt for such manifestations in th 


minds of those who really recognize how far 
they the 


Also the monotonous repetition of these 


are from being voice of the people. 
“ pub- 
weak sister on 


* pass the buck ” 


lie demands ” causes many a 


publie school boards to and 


to get out from under his 


wn personal 
sponsibility as an authoritative representative 
people 
their de legated p 


of the carrying 
wer, an 
must rule whenever his 


makes it 


to choose betwee li 


that the people 


painful or 


two 


personal timidity 


own 


difficult for him opin 


ms On any given issue. 

business of running 
Thy 
is not to run the schools, but to 
; tendenc 


Of course the 
an expert business. business 
itself 


see that they are 


board 
run. The 
part of many private citizens to 
as quite capable of runnin; 
of the « and 
non-technical 


to be I 


‘Oommonest saddest mat 


festations of interference 


technical public business 


where in American life. 
distillers 


demned because of 


Brewers and were bitterly 


their exercise of 


secre 


fluencs public officials. They ar 


de throned, but seem likely to be 


upon 
promptly sue 


ceeded by their erstwhile critics who now pro- 


pose to sway more or less responsible officials 


by the open use of “ influenc: which 


waa a0 
monstrously wrong when secretly employed by 
That 
both 
the next election. Ch 


‘intluence” is ex 
timid 


saloon element. 


cases—the 


the same in 
} 


iOSsiIng 


not 


er’s fear of 
that it is 


othe 
secret as YT fore 
But the 


tact now so 


dangerous. 


makes it less 


constant 
pulling of strings on fully empowered publi 


representatives is a serious impediment t 


a 1} } ’ 1) 
etiicient public business whether the pullers 


are club ladies of either sex or old-fashioned 
liquor men, 

To sum up: School board members stand 
need of personal courage and honestly. They 
will find ample occasion for the exercise of 
these qualities. No other institution comes s 


delicately, so intimately, into contact with 


does the 
the 


publ 
board 
i 


itical- 


home in the city as 


The 


membership is known to be weak or p 


every 
school. use of influence, 
minded, will be incessant and destructive. If 
all the board members are known to be honest 
and courageous the occasional exercise of th 
right of petition in matters of general policy 


can accomplish nothing but good. 








